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WILLIAM H. MAXWELL AND 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


During the last quarter of a century, a great movement 


for the reform of the elementary curriculum has been 
gathering strength At various times during the past 
ten or fifteen years, and particularly during the past 
year, reactionary voices have been loudly raised against 
the new education and in favor of the old. Such were 
to be expected. Reactions follow inevitably in the wake 


of every reform, political or social.1 

THESE are not the words of an American adminis- 
trator replying to attacks upon modern education at 
the AASA Conference in Boston in 1952. 
the words of William H. Maxwell, first superintendent 
of schools of the greater City of New York, in his 
National Education 
Association in Ocean Grove, New Jersey, in 1905, 


They are 


president’s address before the 


almost a half century ago. 
Those who study the past history of public educa- 
1W. H. Maxwell. ‘‘A Quarter Century of Public 
School Development.’’ New York: American Book Co. 
1912. P. 371. 


By 
MARIAN G. VALENTINE 
EDITOR, Educational Newsletter, 
NEW YORK CITY 

tion in the United States cannot fail to be impressed 
by the fact that many of what we now look upon as 
being the most ordinary and necessary activities of the 
publie schools had to be fought for by courageous 
administrators, year by year, and sometimes for many 
years, before they became accepted parts of our 
public-school curriculum. 

In 1904 there had been an attack upon the New 
York City public-school system on the ground of 
extravagance. This attack was centered mainly upon 
the expanding curriculum. 

A large saving could be effected, it was stated, by 
doing away with much of the work of the “special 
branches” and devoting that time to “efficient proseeu- 
The 


“special branches” against which these crities in 1904 


tion of the ordinary school course of study.” 


directed their attack were drawing, sewing, cooking, 
music, physical training and hygiene, and nature 
study. 
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The critics of the “new education” had gained much 
support in the public press. As early as October 5, 
1902, an editorial in the New York Sun had stated: 


When we were boys, boys had to do a little work in 
school. ‘They were not coaxed; they were hammered. 
Spelling, writing, and arithmetic were not electives, and 
you had to learn. 

In these more fortunate times [1902], elementary edu- 
cation has become in many places a vaudeville show. The 
child must be kept amused, and learns what he pleases. 
Many sage teachers scorn the old-fashioned rudiments, 
and it seems to be regarded as between a misfortune and 


a crime for a child to learn to read... . 


Voices were raised as loudly against much that was 
new in our educational yesteryears as they are in our 
educational todays. 

Dr. Maxwell had already defended the school’s ex- 
panding curriculum, and had pleaded for more than 
the three R’s for the nation’s children in a report in 
February, 1904*, in which he had pointed out that 
the curriculum reforms that had developed in New 
York City were but part of a movement that had 
affected the entire public-school system of the nation. 
He declared: 

If there were anywhere in the world schools in which 
it was not thought desirable to make learning pleasure- 
able, to cultivate the creative powers, to promote health, 
and to make education more practical, in such schools the 
views of the schools’ critics would carry weight. 

But for his part, he asserted, he would continue to 
defend the education 
against those any 
“wretched travesty of education” which would ‘“con- 


fine the work of the public schools merely to reading, 


prograin of 
favor of 


school’s “new” 


critics who were in 


writing, and ciphering.” 

Here was a courageous battle for more than the 
three R’s for the children in the nation’s public 
schools back in 1904. 

In his address before the NEA convention in 1905, 
Dr. Maxwell vigorously continued his defense of the 
Criti- 


publie school’s “new” program of education. 
cism of the “new” education, the administrator said, 


came chiefly from three sources: 

1. The first source of criticism arose from those who 
saw “that it cost more money” to teach the new sub- 
jects and activities of the new curriculum than it did 
the old. 

“These are the ecrities,’ wrote Dr. Maxwell, “who 
have invented the term ‘fads and frills’ to designate 
Art, Music, and Nature Study. It wili be theirs 
to learn that it will require something more than a 
stupid alliteration to stem the tide of those irresistible 
forees that are making the modern school the faithful 


” 


counterpart of the modern world. . . 


2 Ibid., pp. 64f. 
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2. “The second source of criticism,” said Dr. Max- 
well, arose from “an extremely conservative element 
among the teaching force itself.” They were for the 
most part, the superintendent stated, “those who had 
themselves been brought up on the dry husks of a 
formal curriculum.” 

He continued, “Aceustomed to mass work in teach- 
ing and learning,” such erities “regretted the intro- 
duction into the schools of arts which demanded at- 
tention to individual pupils.” 

3. In the third place, Dr. Maxwell stated, “the 
reactionary tendency had its roots, even among the 
more progressive teachers, in vague feelings of dis- 
appointment and regret that the new curriculum and 
methods had probably not accomplished all that its 
enthusiastic advocates had promised.”* 

Do we not have these same sources of criticism and 
types of critics today as were described by Maxwell 
before the NEA in 1905? Criticism, like death and 
taxes, will always be with us. 

Mark Twain remarked in “Life on the Mississippi” 
that the world and books are so accustomed to use 
and overuse the word “new” in connection with our 
country that we early get and permanently retain the 
impression that there is nothing old about it. 

The same can be said about “progressive” educa- 
tion. The content, principles, and techniques of mod- 
ern education did not spring up, like Jack’s magie 
beanstalk, overnight. Progressive education was a 
seed, sown, cultivated, and nourished by many educa- 
tors before it became what it is today, call it a weed 
or eall it a flower, as you will. 

Educational change proceeds very slowly. “A pe- 
riod of about fifty years elapses between insight into 
an educational need and the invention of a solution 
that will be accepted,” Paul R. Mort of Teachers Col- 
lege recently wrote. Much of the criticism of the 
publie schools which arises from those erities who 
think of “progressive education” as being, on the 
whole, as new as a baby chick, seems to prove the 
validity of the fifty-year “social lag” that our sociolo- 
gists write about. 

Many of the ideas and activities under attack today 
by those crities who think of them as having been re- 
cently hatched have been advocated by America’s 
Count- 
less examples can be cited from Dr. Maxwell’s reports 
and addresses, as they can from those of other educa- 
tional pioneers of the early 1900's. 

As early as 1896, when Dr. Maxwell was superin- 
tendent of the Brooklyn schools, he warned that in 
schools where “mechanical teaching and pure memory 
work largely predominated,” the school curriculum 
was not being properly utilized. 


8 Ibid., pp. 371 ff. 
4P.R. Mort. The School Executive, 71, 1951, pp. 40f. 


leading educators for more than fifty years. 


Moreover, he added, 
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all teaching should be so conducted “as to eall forth in 
every pupil a sense of pleasureable activity and crea- 
tive power.”® 

The superintendent used these same phrases again, 
“pleasureable activity” and “creative power” in his 
1905 address before the NEA. 
tivity” and “Creative Power” 
minted by 


“Pleasureable Ac- 
are not slogans newly 
“progressive” educators. These phrases 
were used many times by Dr. Maxwell and had been 
used by Ralph Waldo Emerson years earlier. 

In an address before the NEA in Cleveland in 1908, 
Dr. Maxwell spoke against the use of “repression and 
fear” as factors in the control of discipline and sug- 
gested the use of “sympathetic insight,” the “discovery 
of natural aptitudes,” and “building upon interests.”® 


Those 


“pleasureable activities” in childhood’s development, 


who criticise modern education’s use of 
its efforts to foster “creative power,” its attempts to 
gain through and not 
through fear, its emphasis upon the worth of the in- 


, 


obedience love primarily 
instruction, are not 


They 


are criticising ideas advocated by progressive leaders 


dividual, its dislike of “mass’ 
criticising new ideas, methods, and techniques. 


in our grandmothers’ day. 

Progressive administrators still pleading for mod- 
ern equipment might like to know that in a paper 
read before the National Council of Education in 
1910, Dr. Maxwell said that, if schools were to be 
used as social centers, as he thought they should be, 
“they should be constructed very differently” from the 
type built in his day. 

Said this prophetic administrator, berated as “ex- 
travagant,” “With seats and desks fastened to the 
floor, children could only read, write, and listen. 
There is no reform in school construction more needed 
today” (1910), he declared, “than the destruction of 
the fixed seat and the substitution of moveable furni- 
ture.””? 

In his 1905 address before the NEA’s members he 
asked for the “abolition of mass work in learning and 
teaching,” for “more attention to individual pupils.” 
He asked for schools that would teach much more 
than “reading, writing, and ciphering.” He asked 
for the development of the imagination and of the 
emotions through literature, art, and music. 

He asked for the training of the body through 
He pleaded for “trade schools” and for 
“the training of the hand as well as of the head”; for 
“shops and cooking rooms.” He asked for special 
help for the physically and mentally handicapped. 
He asked for schools for adults as well as for chil- 


exercise. 


’ 


dren, schools to be used as “social centers,” schools 


open day and night, summer and winter, “for recre- 
5 Maxwell, op. cit., pp. 1-10. 


6 Maxwell, op. cit., pp. 409f. 
7 Maxwell, op. cit., p. 387. 
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ation as well as for instruction.” Moreover, he begged 
that food should be provided “for hungry children at 
the lowest cost in public-school kitchens.” 

Above all, he asked for character training, for 
guidance toward individual and social efficiency, and 
for the development of loyal and co-operative Ameri- 
ean citizens. He held that it was the school’s duty, 
above all others, “to develop in the sons and daughters 
of all nations,” gathered together under the American 
flag, “respect for the nation’s laws,” and he believed 
that their education should “imbue them with the 
spirit of co-operation, designed to promote the com- 
mon weal.” 

To accomplish even some of these aims, the admin- 
istrator admitted, “would cost a great deal of money.” 
Moreover, both teachers and administrators would 
have to learn a great many things, by working to- 
gether, before the “new” education could succeed. 

“The teacher who ceases to learn will never be a 
good teacher,” Dr. Maxwell wrote in his First Annual 
Report, and by teacher he meant administrator as 
well, Although brought up when the theory of for- 
mal discipline was popular, Dr. Maxwell was ever 
alert to new trends in education and was ever ready 
to prod with vigor and persistence any educational 
laggards whom he once vividly described as being 
“sunk in ruts thirty years deep.” 

Reading his reports and addresses one cannot but 
think how he reveled in modern 


would have our 


knowledge of child development, new materials and 


techniques of learning, new developments in educa- 
tional measurement, new mass media of education, 
and the many new findings of scientific research. 

Yet, in his desire for thoroughness and excellence 
in the development of the tools of learning, all of 
which he himself used to perfection, Dr. Maxweli had 
the courage, taking the risk of being termed “old- 
fashioned” by many ultra-progressives, to hold fast 
to many “old” ways in education, paths of proved 
worth, while at the same time he explored the possi- 
bilities for further educational improvement in the 
new. 

Anthony Part, of the English Ministry of Educa- 
tion, on a recent visit to this country, himself a firm 
believer in Progressive education, and thinking that, 
“properly interpreted,” it can lead to better perform- 
ance in the traditional subjects, gives what he con- 
siders one of the chief reasons for so much of the 
criticism of it. He says that much of the criticism 
directed against Progressive education arises from the 
fact that “it is so easy to do it badly.”® 

A suggestion of Dr. Maxwell’s, made in 1896, if 
carried out, would do much to prevent such criticism. 


Said Dr. Maxwell: 


8A, Part. The School Erecutive, 71, 1951, pp. 69f. 
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The new edueation, in its revolt against the memoriter- 
mechanical methods of the past, has too often resulted 
in careless, slovenly work on the part of children. How- 
ever much mechanical methods may be decried, we should 
always remember that, if a child is to write at all, he 
should write a clear, legible hand, and, if he is to add a 
column of figures, he should add them correctly. . . 

What is worth doing at all in our schools ts worth doing 


right.» 


This motto is as good today as it was in 1896. 

The questions raised by Dr. Maxwell are problems 
upon which American administrators may well con- 
centrate. Many school systems have already made 
much progress toward finding means to solve these 
questions. Until we know the results 
search, let the “old” 
support each other. Perhaps a fusion of the values 
of both the the “old” in 
needed for the training of the present and the future 


of further re- 
and the “new” supplement and 
“new” and education is 
loyal, moral, and well-informed American citizen. 
While influenced by honest and constructive eriti- 
cism, our American administrators will continue to 


9 Maxwell, op. cit., p. 7. 


Shorter Papers. 
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defend our American public schools against the unjust 
Like the NEA president in 
1905, they will continue “to fight one courageous 


and destructive critic. 


battle after another for the good of America’s chil- 
dren” when they find it necessary to do so. 

Courage, patience, and firm principles are needed 
by our educational leaders as never before. For to- 
day American educators fight a new critic that brave 
administrators of the early 1900’s did not encounter— 
Communism, true democracy’s chief critie and truly 
chief foe. As a brave ad- 
ministrator has written, “The democratic way of life 


demoeratie edueation’s 


demands the constant vigilance and courage of those 
who believe in it if it is to survive in a world where 
its enemies are ever on the alert to destroy it.” 
Criticism hinder. As Dr. 
Maxwell said in 1905, “There is nothing so blighting 


‘an help, as well as 


to educational achievement as smug satisfaction with 
what has On the other hand, he added 
bravely, “There is nothing so stimulating to educa- 
tional effort as a realizing sense of present imperfee- 


been.” 


tions and of higher possibilities.” 





THE MORAL OF THAT IS— 


S. A. Nock 
Briarcliff Junior College 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Since a number of educators have been insisting 
that the purpose of education is to enable young peo- 
ple to adjust themselves to society, it is gratifying 
that we have a record of at least one child who ac- 
complished such an adjustment. At first thought, 
perhaps, it is diffieult to imagine why anyone should 
want children adjusted to such a society as ours; but 
if we pursue the matter further, we may see that ad- 
justment does not necessarily involve capitulation. 
At least, when we follow the career of Alice we find 
that there was an adjustment to a society much like 
ours that involved no capitulation. 

The Platonists among the professors of eduecation— 
there must be Platonists among them—will object that 
Alice’s eareer is fictional, and fiction is not a sound 
basis for judgment, since it is false. But the Aris- 
totelians—there must be Aristotelians—ean help us by 
observing that, whereas veridieal history tells what has 
happened (in theory, at any rate), fiction tells us 
what can happen and is to that extent more valuable. 
Besides, we know that Alice was an historical person, 
who as an old lady visited this country and showed a 
eood deal of the same sort of ability to cope with 


For onee, we may 


society that her fictional self did. 


reconcile Platonists and Aristotelians, an accomplish- 
ment of considerable magnitude. 

Alice left a world unlike ours and wandered through 
a world which was at the time regarded as one of 
nonsense, but which is so much like ours that it can 
serve as an example of the society to which we wish 
our young people to adjust themselves. To a possible 
objection that we are not packs of ecards and sets of 
chessmen, we need only reply that the dissimilarity is 
largely one of outward form and hence not impor- 
tant. 
not read educational journals. 


Anyone who says that dodoes are extinct has 
Those who believe that 
babies do not turn into pigs have not dealt with the 
products of schools in which very young children are 
encouraged to express their personalities, 

Alice’s new world was very much like ours, and 
apparently her upbringing and education had fitted 
her to make a rapid and suecessful adjustment to it. 
Consequently it is of interest to all educational men- 
tors to observe what she did and to speculate on how 
her education, on which we have considerable infor- 
mation, enabled her to cope with the situations she 
found herself in, so unlike what she experienced at 
home. 

In the world of Wonderland and behind the Look- 
ing-Glass, Alice found, for instance, that there was 
a very clearly defined governing class. Those mem- 
bers of the class who were not domineering though 
(the Red Queen) 


well-meaning or pathologically 
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bloodthirsty (the Queen of Hearts), were utterly inept 
(the White King), futile (the King of Hearts), im- 
becile (the White Queen)—or simply asleep (the Red 
King). 
Soldiers) or mentally deficient (Humpty-Dumpty, the 
White Rabbit). 
kingdoms were two-faced aristocratic abominations 
(the Dutchess), lunatics (the Mad Hatter and the 
March Hare), or imbeciles (Tweedledum and Tweedle- 


Their supporters were automata (the King’s 


Some of those who lived in their 


dee). One of the subjects of the Queen of Hearts 
seems to have been a reformed ruffian (the Gryphon) 
and another a milksop poet: (the Mock Turtle). 
Whoever they were, whatever they did, wherever 
Alice met them, they were with perhaps two excep- 
tions selfish, disagreeable, egotistic, self-assertive, and 
out of 
cloaked in geniality, as with Humpty-Dumpty and 
the Tweedie twins; sometimes it was frank, as with 


sorts. Sometimes the disagreeableness was 


the Caterpillar—who, by the way, was not altogether 
unhelpful. Everyone acted absurdly and was usually 
in a hurry about it. Obviously, everyone was mad. 
There were, however, two agreeable individuals 
whom Alice met. One was gentle, full of ideas to 
lighten the burden of living, eager to be pleasant 
and helpful and to furnish entertaining companion- 
Riding 
a horse was essential to his business, and he could not 
But in spite of his fatuity, the 
White Knight was so charming that he won Alice, 


ship. Unfortunately, he was hopelessly silly. 


even ride a horse. 


as he wins us all. 

The other agreeable character was self-contained, 
knew exactly what to do and how to do it, appeared 
when he would and as he would, and refused to let 
the world about him perturb him. Like his kind the 
world over, the Cheshire Cat knew how to make the 
best of things; and he was apparently glad to lend a 
hand to Alice. He knew, too, that he lived in a mad 
world; and one may wonder about the opinions of 
other cats, who neither speak nor grin, in our world. 

Coming from her Victorian household, Alice had 
trouble in adjusting herself to the world she entered, 
but in an amazingly short time she had done it. It is 
therefore instructive to see just what she did to make 
that adjustment, what resources she called on in her- 
self to meet a world like ours. 

First, and perhaps most important, she was de- 
tached. She was in that world, but she was not of it 
to such an extent that she could not see it and evaluate 
it. She associated with all the characters in it, but 
she retained her individuality. She refused to go 
mad in a mad world, even though she might use a 
woman’s illogical way of avoiding a decision (in dis- 
cussing the characters of the Walrus and the Car- 
penter). She did, under the influence of her environ- 
ment, spout nonsense ; but she knew it was nonsense. 
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Perhaps she guessed that it was better nonsense than 
that which it parodied. 

She not only refused to lose her identity, but she 
refused to be bluffed. The Mussolini anties of the 
Queen of Hearts did not faze her; she understood 
And she understood the Queen, thereby mak- 
ing the Queen harmless to her. Again, at the trial 
of the Knave of Hearts, and finally at the banquet 
given for Queen Alice, she refused to let herself be 
bluffed. She did let herself grow irritated; but after 
all she had been through, it is hardly to be wondered 
at, especially since she had retained such composure 


them. 


during most of her adventuress 

When a situation was utterly baffling, she knew how 
to accept it without becoming part of it. The decision 
of the Dodo, for instance, so much in aceord with 
some modern ideas of the rewards of effort in our 
schools, bewildered Alice, but it did not make her lose 
her poise. When the Dodo said, “Everybody has won, 
and all must have prizes,” Alice at first had no idea 
what to do; but she handled the situation to the satis- 
faction of everybody. 

The situation most like American life today, prob- 
ably, was that in which the Red Queen, for no rea- 
son that Alice ever learned, started running with 
The Queen kept erying, “Faster! Faster”! until 
“Nearly 


her. 
poor Alice gasped, “Are we nearly there”? 


there’? the Queen repeated. “Why, we passed it ten 
minutes ago! Faster”! And when Alice found that 
for all the running they were still in the same place, 
the Queen explained, “Now, here you see, it takes all 
the running you can do, to keep in the same place.” 
A notion familiar enough to us, but entirely foreign 
to Alice’s way of thinking. Yet she lost neither her 
poise nor her manners. 

From time to time, Alice’s manners wore rather 
thin. At first, when she got into the bewildering 
world of Wonderland, she had not learned, appar- 
ently, to keep her temper and to speak gently no 
Nor had she learned not to 
Yet in a sur- 


matter what went on. 
talk about things that bothered others. 
prisingly short time she had learned to do both those 
things, even when faced with the Caterpillar, the 
Duchess, and Humpty Dumpty. She was impatient 
with the Frog Footman—but invincible stupidity com- 
bined with complacency is usually too much for even 
the most urbane adult. Most of the time, however, 
Alice was polite, and through her politeness managed 
to adjust herself to the society in which she found 
herself. 

Since the last thing that may be expected from 
education today is good manners, perhaps this pecu- 
liarity of Alice’s should be ignored. Yet there is 
just the possibility that pedagogues might, like the 
Duchess, find a moral in the story and wonder whether 








358 


they have overlooked an effective method of adjust- 
ment to society. We are not as formal as Alice was, 
by any means; yet we might be as polite. Until we 
learn that politeness is not identical with following a 
set of finicky rules in a book of etiquette, however, 
we shall not be able to’ understand how mannerly 
people adjust themselves to society. Perhaps we 
might leave the rules alone for a while and look at 
Alice. 

She was polite. Except when she was victimized 
or hurt, and seldom even then, she spoke to others 
as she would have appreciated being spoken to, and 
never was. She did not yell at individuals that yelled 
at her. She acted with deference toward those who 
should have known how to advise her, but not after 
that the She at- 


tempted to do as others did, as when she tried to play 


she found advice was worthless. 


croquet. She acted, in short, as well as possible so 
as to put others at their ease, so as to fit into the 
plans of others, so as to be agreeable. But she did 
not lose herself in the anties of others. 

Pre- 


sumably she was not unique in her time, but she would 


She had learned, somehow, to be agreeable. 


be unusual, at least, among many products of our 
system of education, especially as she was agreeable 
not only to affable characters like the Cheshire Cat 
and the White Knight—and they were as preposterous 
to her as to us, for all their affability—but also to the 
Caterpillar, the Red Queen, and the Queen of Hearts. 

On the other hand, she could speak her mind firmly, 
“Off with 
her head”! shouted the Queen; “Off with...” “Non- 


sense”! And that adjustment to society 


but without rancor; briefly, but effectively. 


said Alice. 
was made. 

Alice was able to discriminate between the rudeness 
of the Red Queen, which was tolerable, and that of the 
Queen of Hearts, which was not. Such power of dis- 
crimination is not often apparent in our young peo- 
Alice tried 
to be tactful; only forgetfulness led her to tactless 


ple, who are therefore apt to be tactless. 


conduct, and then only seldom: it was usually affee- 
tion for her cat that stirred her enthusiasm to the 
point of forgetfulness of her audience. 

Alice had exemplary command of her emotions. 
Set down in a strange land, growing unexpectedly tall 
and short (and we make our children unexpectedly 
tall and short, as we alternately treat them as adults 
and as babies), frustrated at almost every turn, she 
handled her emotions excellently. She did give way, 
as might be expected, to despair; but she soon talked 
After she had 
wept a pool of tears, she got herself in hand well 


herself into reasonable conduct again. 


enough to meet graciously the choice assortment that 
descended on her, which included a Duck and a Dodo, 


a Lory and an Eaglet. How often our children meet 
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those creatures, and how seldom can they carry off 
the situation as Alice did! 
Alice accepted responsibility. She gave out prizes 
for the caucus race and accepted her own neglect 
with dignity. When a baby was hurled at her, she 
took care of it and had sense enough to let it run off 
when it turned into a pig. She tried to take care of 
the White Queen. 


Through it all, she seldom lost 


She accepted her duties as a queen. 
her equanimity: she 
best 
Even she 
She met her 


adjusted herself to her society and made the 


of whatever situation she was in. when 
was hounded she made the best of it. 
society with serenity. 

Perhaps all her virtues may be summed up in the 
word, serenity, the name of a quality not often found 
in our children, for all the improvements in education 
and the disclosures of child psychologists. Doubtless 
Alice had a serene disposition to start with; but so do 
many children—to start with—who at Alice’s age are 
demons. Her education must have contributed to her 
character, if our professors of education speak sooth. 
What disciplines and studies, then, “acceptable to her 
own group” (in the words of some of our professors) 
or not, developed her ability to adjust to society, her 
serenity? We have a fairly good record of them. 

For one thing, she studied things “beyond her im- 
mediate comprehension,” couched in “language beyond 
her years.” She thought that latitude and longitude 
were “nice grand words to say,” and so, no doubt, 
was antipodes, which she garbled. It was, we now 
know, sheer waste of time to study such words, but 
Alice liked She studied geography, French, 
music, arithmetic, reading, and writing 
thought!). She tried her hand at painting and draw- 
ing, under instruction. 

Ter unfortunate brother, we find, studied Latin, and 
Alice had actually looked into his Latin grammar. 


Worse than all that, perhaps, was that she had to 


them. 


pc 
(appalling 


She had learned some history. 


learn poems by heart. They were poems of ethical 
import, presumably given to children for their moral 
benefit. Fortunately Alice (and here the psycholo- 
gists may have a field day) was able to convert them— 
“unconsciously” perhaps?—into classies. It is worth 
while, we may believe, to learn The Old Man’s Com- 
forts if one ean turn it into “You are old, Father 


William,” as Alice recited it! 


Practically everything in Alice’s lessons would be 
repugnant to modern educational thought; and so 
We know that she was 
sometimes punished for misbehavior by being deprived 
She was expected to go in to tea when 


would her home discipline. 


of her dinner. 
her nurse or her older sister told her to, and she did 
so. She knew how to ecurtsy, and curtsied when told 
it was proper. She was required to learn her lessons, 


though we know from her that she did not like to. 
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She knew how to say Sir to a stranger, even if he 
was a Caterpillar, and to begin a request with Please. 
We know, too, that she wished older people knew that 
sweets will make children sweet tempered ! 

In short, she had to learn what she saw little point 
in learning and had to do what she did not want to 
do, while at the same time she could not have what she 
wanted or follow her own inclinations. She ought to 
have turned out a deceitful, rebellious, rude, arrogant, 
precocious (or backward), selfish, mean, lying, hate- 
ful brat. But she did not. 

Alice was the portrait of a real little girl, who was 
We know, 
at any rate, that the real Alice grew up to be a charm- 


apparently much like the literary creation. 


ing young lady, a successful wife and mother, and an 
old lady of considerable serenity, who accepted with 
grace and charm what came her way. She ought, 


according to the fears and threats of some educational 


Reborts. 
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theorists, to have wound up in a prison or a hospital; 
but she seems to have lived about as normal a life as 
possible. She was able to adjust herself to as many 
kinds of mad society as her fictional counterpart did 
and to tragedy that resulted from that madness. Nor 
was she unique among her own generation. 

Alice as a little girl may have been typical rather 
than unusual. Now we need only demonstrate that 
her adjustment to society was largely the result of 
taking “studies group”! 
“Would you tell me, please,” said Alice, “what that 


acceptable to her own 


means” ? 


‘*Have you guessed the riddle yet?’’ the Hatter said, 
turning to Alice again. 
Alice replied. 


‘*No, I give it up,’’ ‘*What’s the 


answer?’’ 
‘*T haven’t the slightest idea,’’ 


‘*Nor I,’’ said the March Hare. 


said the Hatter. 





THE ATTACK ON SEGREGATED 
EDUCATION CONTINUES 


Vireit A. CLirT 

Morgan State College, Baitimore 12 
AN unusual conferenee was held at Howard Uni- 
(Washington, D. C.), April 16-18. What 
made the conference unique was that it was con- 


versity 


cerned with principles and issues vital to American 
democracy, and that it dealt with one of the hot issues 
of the day: The Negroes’ attack upon segregated edu- 
eation through the courts. Incidental was the fact 
that the conference signalized and commemorated the 
20th anniversary of the Journal of Negro Education. 

The Charles H. 
Thompson, dean, Graduate School, Howard Univer- 


following statement, made by 
sity, prior to the eonference, presents concisely the 
purposes and general nature of the meeting. 


A thoughtful number of persons suggested that it would 
be timely and profitable if a representative group of 
lawyers, teachers and educational administrators, poli- 
ticians, civie leaders, and members of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People would 
get together to discuss some of the problems involved in 
this area [the courts and racial integration in education]. 


The editorial board of the Journal of Negro Edu- 


1The Journal of Negro Education is a quarterly de- 
voted to problems incident to the education of Negroes 
and is edited by the able Charles H. Thompson. During 
the past 20 years the journal has done much to shape the 
thinking of the Negro with reference to edueation and to 
bring about directly and indirectly the extension of more 
equitable educational opportunities for the Negro. The 
proceedings of the conference will be published as the 
next Yearbook issue, summer, 1952. 


cation apparently regarded it a democratic necessity 
to call together representatives of both sides of the 
controversy on segregated education. The partici- 
pants represented a wide variety of interests and 
activities in Ameriean life. Among them were white 
and Negro educators, professors of law at leading 
universities, distinguished editors representing both 
races, representatives from Uneseo, leaders in Jewish 
and Catholie organizations, and many others. 

The conference devoted serious diseussion and erit- 
ical thinking to the problems involved in segregated 
education. The participants at the conference were 
well aware that segregation weakens the leadership 
status of our nation in international affairs, that it 
denies equality and justice before the law, and that 
nothing significant in terms of extending democracy 
is to be gained by it. Efforts against segregation in 
education also seemed to be on the increase because 


it denies a large segment of the population an oppor- 


tunity to become trained to the extent that it may 
contribute fully to the strength of the nation and the 
general welfare. 


A review of past events revealed that the direct at- 
tack to eliminate the segregated school through court 
action has contributed most to bringing about better 
educational opportunities. During the past 20 years 
the Negro has resorted to litigation to prove that his 
separate schools were not equal to those for whites. 
As a result the South established makeshift 
graduate and professional schools for Negroes and at 


many 


the same time increased appropriations for education 
on the lower levels. 


The barriers of segregation and discrimination in 
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education are beginning to crumble because of the 
more liberal point of view of white leaders and the 
progressive determination of the Negro to exert legal 
Recent United States 
Supreme Court and legislation by State Assemblies 


pressure. decisions of the 
have made it possible for an increasing number of 
Negroes to be admitted to schools which were formerly 
In the 17 Southern state in- 
stitutions of higher learning in 12 states (Delaware, 
Tennessee, Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Okla- 
homa, 


for white students only. 


Virginia, North Carolina, Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Missouri) have admitted Negroes to 
Private insti- 
tutions in eight states of the South (Georgia, Ken- 


graduate and professional programs. 


tucky, Louisiana, Texas, Maryland, West Virginia, 
and Missouri) now have Negroes enrolled. 

As the deliberations of the conference developed, 
many long-range principles were agreed upon. From 
the very outset it was the consensus that the segre- 
gated school in America is undemocratic and that it 
violates the principles of the “American Dream.” 
Evidence of various kinds was presented to support 
the contention that, as long as the Negro is educated 
in separate institutions, his education cannot be equal 
to that for whites. 

In the more recent cases which have moved from 
the lower courts up to the United States Supreme 
Court it has been argued that segregated education is 
unconstitutional because it denies the Negro equal 
protection before the law and is, therefore, a violation 
of both the spirit and letter of the Constitution. The 
“separate but equal” doctrine has been abandoned for 
The attack 
has shifted from seeking separate schools for Negroes, 


a more direct attack upon segregation. 


which are equal to those for whites, to demanding the 
elimination of segregated schools. 

Due consideration was given to what has happened 
at schools where segregation has been discontinued, 
how the new policy has affected the communities in 
which these institutions are located, and what future 
action should be taken to eliminate segregation from 
life. Many significant and far-reaching 
points were agreed upon during the three-day con- 


American 


ference, 

Abundant evidence was produced that desegrega- 
tion is working in every Southern and border state 
where it has been tried. When Negro students have 
it has been without 
Greatest 
physical opposition to the elimination of segregated 


been admitted to white schools, 


incident except on very few occasions. 
schools in this nation during the past 20 years prob- 
ably occurred at Cairo (Ill.) a few months ago. In 
spite of this, Negro children who transferred to white 
schools are now freely accepted in all classroom and 


extracurricular activities. 
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It was agreed that the fight against segregation 
must be pursued relentlessly and with increased vigor 
and that efforts in this direction should remain always 
within the law of the land and be consistent with the 
concepts of democracy. 

The record showed that, when segregated education 
has been challenged, many threats are made by the 
majority group. The most striking of these was by 
Governor James F. Byrnes of South Carolina who 
declared in a public address that, “We will abandon 
the public-school system if it cannot continue to 
separate white and Negro pupils. ... To do that 
would be choosing the lesser of two great evils.” 

The threats of Byrnes and Talmadge to abandon 
the public schools is of little or no concern to Negro 
leaders. It was the feeling that white citizens of 
South Carolina and Georgia are far too intelligent to 
permit anyone to deliver the public school into the 
hands of private interests. Many lawyers think that 
Byrnes would have greater difficulty with the legal 
aspects of his proposal than he is now having with 
the issue of segregation. 

The threat and fear of violence were given attention 
and dismissed forthrightly by Negroes upon the as- 
sumption that it can be avoided. Physical violence 
has not been the rule when Negroes were enrolled at 
white schools in the South. Campus polls have shown 
repeatedly that large numbers of white students wel- 
come Negro students. 

The argument of “gradualism’” was introduced. 
Admittedly segregated education is undemocratic and 
morally wrong, but, according to some, the “time is 
not right” to eliminate it. This argument was lost to 
those who felt that the principle of gradualism has 
operated in America since 1619, when the first Negro 
slave was brought to the Western world. It was 
pointed out unequivocally that gradualism in action 
has no place for a people who are committed to the 
ideals that are basic to democracy. 

Some mention was made of the possibility that 
many Negro teachers will not be able to retain their 
positions if segregation is discontinued. This poses 
a serious problem for Negro teachers as well as for 
their students who desire to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. The dismissal of Negro teachers would ag- 
gravate the already limited employment opportunities. 
In this connection it was not overlooked that private 
industry reports that, when the public schools are no 
longer segregated, it is able to upgrade and extend 


employment opportunities to Negroes in positions 


that were fornierly limited to white people. The 
greatest protection for Negro teachers probably is to 
be found in tenure laws. 

Whenever segregated education has been discon- 
tinued, with Negro students being admitted freely to 
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white institutions, it has been found that Negro en- 
rollments tend to decline. This has been noted in 
some of the public schools in New Jersey, Indiana, 
and Illinois. If the decline of Negro enrollments at 
Louisville (Ky.), when the Municipal College was 
closed and Negroes were admitted to the University 
of Louisville, can be used as an example, it would 
seem that the same is true on the collegiate level. 
Many critical observers were of the opinion that the 
sudden discontinuance of the Negro school would 
cause a sharp decline of Negro enrollments on all 
levels. 

Two important factors which contribute to this 
condition are the higher level oi' academie achievement 
in the white school and the higher cost of education, 
especially on the collegiate level. The lower economic 
and social status of the Negro, poorer plants and edu- 
cational facilities which are the general rule where 
segregated education exists, and limited opportunities 
for Negro teachers to receive adequate teacher prepa- 
ration at their colleges tend to make the quality of 
academic performance in the Negro school lower than 
that in the white school. Consequently, with the 
elimination of segregation the Negro student is con- 
fronted with keener competition with the result that 
some drop out of school because of the lack of success. 

On the collegiate level, tuition and fees are usually 
much higher at white institutions. Inability of Neg- 
roes to pay the differential in costs tends to eliminate 
many who otherwise would seek collegiate training. 


If segregated education is eliminated on the col- 


legiate level and Negro colleges discontinued, making 


wise use of the plants poses a problem. <A consider- 
able private and public investment has been made in 
the 118 Negro colleges that now exist. Some recom- 
mended a complete shift in purposes and program 
for the now existing Negro college as more Negroes 
are admitted to the program at white institutions. It 
was argued that they could contribute much to the life 
of the South by such offerings as technical or semi- 
technical work, the practical arts, and terminal eduea- 
tion. This would not apply to all Negro colleges be- 
cause at some few the plants could be improved and 
and the curriculum developed to a very high level. 
If any of these colleges survive with the elimination 
of segregation, the quality of plant, program, and 
personnel must be of a quality to attract students of 
both groups. 

Finally, it seemed to be accepted that the free, 
public, tax-supported school in America is dedicated 
to and charged with the responsibility of preparing 
youth for democratic living. To be worthy of its 
name and to do its job well, it must demonstrate demo- 
eratic living at its best. It must provide equal edu- 
cational opportunities for democracy’s children to the 
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end that their potentialities may be developed fully 
and in order that they may become able to contribute 
to the extension of the general welfare and the com- 
mon good. 

The deliberations and proceedings of the conference 
will determine in a large measure the course of action 
that will be taken by the Negro in the next few years 


in his attempt to eliminate segregated education. 


FINAL REPORT ON SUMMER 
SESSIONS OF 1952 


Is addition to summer-session offerings, both at 
home and abroad, as reported in ScHOOL AND Society, 
March 1 and May 3, the following notices have come 
to the attention of the editors. 

Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., state superintendent of edu- 
cation for Maryland, has advised John 8. Kieffer, di- 
rector of adult education, St. John’s College (Ann- 
apolis), that attendance in the college’s summer school 
will qualify elementary- and secondary-school teachers 
for limited renewal of their certificates, if attendance 
is approved by the county superintendents. The ses- 
sion will provide seminars on the great books, lan- 
guage, mathematics, and musie courses, and weekly 
lectures. Jacob Klein, dean of the college, and Mr. 
Kieffer are scheduled to deliver two of the six Friday 
lectures. 

The department of English, Purdue University (La- 
fayette, Ind.), will sponsor an English Language 
Workshop (June 9-27) as a feature of the summer 
session. Visiting consultants will be Priscilla Tyler, 
supervisor of student teaching, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; Harold B. Allen, assistant professor of Eng- 
Minnesota; and Albert H. 
University of 


lish, the University of 
Marckwardt, 
Michigan. 
Winthrop College (Rock Hill, S. Car.) offers two 
terms (June 9-July 19, July 21-August 9) of courses 
leading to the B.A., B.S., and M.A. degrees. A cata- 
logue may be obtained by writing to the director of 


professor of English, 


the summer session. 

A pre-session (June 9-19) and a summer session 
(June 21-August 15) are available at Colorado State 
College of Education (Greeley) and offer both under- 
graduate and graduate courses. The first period will 
be devoted to workshops, conferences, and classes in 
which three hours of credit may be earned; the second 
will provide 12 hours of eredit. Bulletins describing 
the two sessions may be obtained from the department 
of publie relations. 

R. E. Tidwell, dean, Extension Division, University 
of Alabama, will give a course in adult education for 
two terms (June 9-July 18, July 2l-August 22 
under the title, “Organization and Administration of 
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Adult Education.” For further information write to 
John R. MeLure, dean, College of Education. 
Temple University (Philadelphia 22) will conduct 
four distinct sessions (June 9-September 19) on the 
‘ampus and is sponsoring a five-week tour of several 
European countries for the study of financial and eco- 
nomie conditions. The tour, beginning July 27, will 
carry academic credit for both graduate and under- 
students. 


graduate Applications may be made to 


Henry M. Richards, professor of finance. The cam 
pus sessions will include courses in English, finance, 
marketing, psychology, and elementary and second 
ary education; an evening summer session covering 
business administration, business law, finance, insur 
ance, management, marketing, psychology, and public 
speaking; the regular day summer school (June 30- 
August 8); and a postsession (August 11—September 
19). 


high-school level. 


There will also be two summer programs at the 
Workshops, arena-theatre presentations, and three- 
week academie terms will be the program in the sum- 
(June 11—August 15) in 
(Lexington, Ky.). 


mer session Transylvania 


College The theatre workshop, 
B. Challener, head of 


department, and the 


under the direction of Robert 


the drama practice-teaching 
schedule will carry through the entire session. A new 
workshop for both volunteer and professional religi- 
ous-edueation leaders will be held (July 15-25) under 
the direction of the Reverend Gentry Shelton, minister 
Central Christian 


James B. MeEuen, also of 


of edueation and musie in the 
Church, Louisville; Mrs. 
the chureh staff, will assist in the work. 

Iferman J, Peters, associate professor of psychol- 
ogy, Chico (Calif.) State College, will again be di- 
rector of the Counseling Workshop to be held from 
June 16 to July 11. 


of psychology, the Ohio State University, will be in 


Francis P. Robinson, professor 


charge of the practicum in interviewing techniques 
and will give a course in the psychology of reading. 
Details may be obtained by writing to Dr. Peters. 

The Graduate School, Western Reserve University 
(Cleveland 6), will offer its third Workshop on Hu- 
man Relations (June 16-July 28) under the direction 
of Margaret KE. Hartford, assistant professor of group 
work. Mary Louise Somers, assistant professor of 
(Los 
Visiting 


social work, University of Southern California 
Angeles 7), will be the assistant director. 
lecturers will include: Florence L. Kluekhohn, lecturer 
on sociology, Harvard University; W. Lloyd Warner, 
professor of sociology, and Bruno Bettelheim, diree- 
tor, Orthogenie School, the University of Chicago; 
Herman H. 
University (Nashville, Tenn.). 

The University of Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.) will 
have as visiting lecturers in its Workshop in Inter- 


and Long, professor of sociology, Fisk 
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group Education (June 18-July 30) Herbert L. Sea- 
mans, director, Commission on Edueational Organi- 
zations, National Conference of Christians and Jews; 
Gertrude L. Noar, consultant on education in the New 
York office of the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
Brith; and George S. Mitchell, director, Southern 
Regional Council, Atlanta. A special feature will be 
an elective two-week field project in Cuba. The work- 
shop will have as director M. A. F. Ritchie, chairman 
of the department of human relations, and as asso- 
ciate director, Frederick B. Routh, assistant professor 
of human relations. 

The summer session (June 23-August 1) 


College 


in Mills 
(Oakland 13, Calif.) will give graduate and 
both 


courses in edueation, music, art, language, creative 


undergraduate credit to men and women in 
writing, child development, secretarial studies, and 
H. Orville Nord- 
There are no academic requirements for ad- 


to the 


the dance, under the direction of 
berg. 
mission. Details may be obtained by writin: 
Office of the Summer Session. 

Claremont (Calif.) Colleges, under the direction of 
Luther J. Lee, will offer two co-ordinated terms (June 
24-August 1, August 4-September 6). 


ized 


Individual- 
instruction in the fine arts, education, the hu- 
manities, social sciences, psychology, and the natural 
sciences will be given in a program designed to meet 


the needs of graduate and undergraduate students, 
educators in service, and teachers in training, 
Twelve workshops and special conferences will be 
held during the summer quarter session in the Uni- 
versity of Chieago (June 25-August 29), covering 
reading, psychology, social work, research and sta- 
tistics, planning, human relations, police administra- 
tion, family-life education, and library work. 
(Berkeley 9, Calif.) 
30-August 8) of 
special interest to ministers, religious educators, chap- 


The Paeifie Sehool of Religion 
will have a summer session (June 
lains, theological students, missionaries, teachers, and 
YMCA and YWCA workers. 
junct professor of philosophy of religion, Union 
(New York 27), Paul 


Ramsey, associate professor of religion, Princeton 


Richard Kroner, ad- 


Theologieal Seminary and 
University, will assist the members of the regular 
faculty. 

A special feature of the summer session in the 
Pennsylvania State College will be the Institute on 
World Affairs (June 30-August 9) with emphasis 
on what should be taught and what can be done in 


and eommunities about world affairs. 


Richard H. Heindel, on leave from his post as deputy 
director, Unesco staff, Department of State, will be 
Milton S. 


the schools 


the chief lecturer and consultant. Fisen- 


hower, president of the college; Nelson Cruikshank, 


labor adviser, Mutual Security Agency; and Ernest 
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A. Gross, deputy representative of the United States 
to the United Nations in Paris, will address some of 
the weekly sessions open to all students and the 
publie. 

The Colby-Swarthmore Summer School of Lan- 
guages (June 30-August 18) will again be in session 
at Waterville (Maine), offering eourses in French, 
German, Russian, Spanish, and Italian. For a cata- 
logue and further information write to John F. Me- 
Coy, director of the school, Waterville. 

New offerings in a diversity of fields are among 
more than 325 courses and workshops to be found dur- 
-August 16) in Cognell 
Richard W. Bardwell, director of voea- 


ing the summer session (July 7 
University. 
tional and adult education, Madison (Wis.); David 
Butler, Nuffield Oxford 
Cooper Cole, professor emeritus of sociology and 
Nicholas 
Hans, reader in comparative education, King’s Col- 
Newkirk, di- 


rector, division of industrial arts, Chicago Board of 


College, University; Fay- 


Chicago; 


anthropology, the University of 


lege, University of London; Louis V. 


Events 
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Education; Helen North, assistant professor of class- 
ies, Swarthmore (Pa.) College; Charles E. Shain, as- 
sistant professor of English, Carleton College (North- 
field, Minn.); and Muriel Sharon, director, YMHA 
Children’s Theater, New York 28, are among 22 visit- 
ing specialists who will assist the regular faculty of 
the university. A special workshop, Professional De- 
velopment of the School Staff, will be offered to 
school administrators, August 10-16, under the diree- 
tion of Paul J. 
Glencoe (Tll.). 


The Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Ine., 


Misner, superintendent of schools, 


will sponsor its annual Work-Conference on Reading 
in the University of Maryland (July 21-August 1). 
Frances Triggs, associate professor of psychology and 
assistant director of the university’s Counseling Cen- 
ter, will conduct the conferences that are planned for 
students with a background in reading or testing or 
both who wish to improve their skills. An applica- 
tion blank may be obtained by writing to Dr. Triggs 


at the center. 





JOHN DEWEY, 1859-1952 
THE passing of John Dewey will be mourned by all 
who are concerned with and about the progress of 
education and of philosophy. No one in this century 
so clearly symbolized in his activities the meaning and 
His 


influence on American thought has been profound and 


need of the liberal point of view in this country. 


was as marked upon those who were opposed to his 
Whether 


his challenge to the philosophical traditions was as 


philosophy as upon those who accepted it. 
great as is sometimes claimed may be doubted. There 
can, however, be no doubt at all about his influence 
upon educational theory and practice and on social 
and legal philosophy. 

It was the new direction that he gave to educational 
theory that made Dewey a preeminent figure through- 
out the world, for his edueational philosophy appeared 
at a period of awakening in the field of education in 
many countries. His recognition of the place of the 
individual as a participating member of society was 
confirmed by the contemporary developments in edu- 


cational psychology and the contributions that came 


from these developments to the meaning of growth, 


His 


interest, and individual differences. influence 


might perhaps have been greater and sounder had 
students everywhere gone directly to his own writings 
instead of to those of his interpreters, whom he had 
occasion from time to time to criticize. He lived 
long enough to see what might have been major con- 
tributions to the progress of education frozen into 


clichés which repetition made meaningless. But no 


st idied 


possibly find any justification for the char 


one who has Dewey’s writings closely ean 


ces brought 
against him of encouraging freedom without control, 
of advocating a enurriculum based solely on the pupils’ 
interests, of abandoning subject-matter organization 
entirely, and of emphasizing a narrowly “functional” 
approach to edueation. 

Dewey’s writings already belong to the classies of 
educational theory, and the profundity of their mean- 
ing can best be found in frequent study of them. 
Even the tradition of education, which Dewey is as- 
sumed to have demolished, has been revitalized by the 
challenge of his thinking. The whole world of edu- 
cation is under a permanent obligation to the philoso- 
pher whose life work marked a turning point in the 
history of edueation. Those who knew John Dewey, 
however, have the privilege of remembering the man 


for the warmth of his humanity.—I. L. K. 


MONEY-MANAGING WORKSHOPS IN 
FOUR UNIVERSITIES 

Four universities—Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Con- 
necticut, and Southern Methodist—will co-operate this 
summer in a program to encourage better teaching of 
family financial security in the nation’s high schools 
and colleges. The universities will hold workshops to 
be attended by high-school teachers, administrators, 
and faculty members of teacher-education institutions 
who will be the recipients of scholarships awarded by 
the sponsoring institutions, made possible through 
grants by the Institute of Life Insurance. The pro- 


grams are under the sponsorship of the Committee 
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on Family Financial Security Education, with offices 
at 488 Madison New York 22, of 
Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of schools, Chicago, 
is chairman. 


Avenue, which 


Although the workshops will not all be alike, they 
are all designed to promote more effective teaching of 
family financial security and will be of interest to 
teachers of social studies, business education, mathe- 
matics, family-life education, home making, guidance, 
and related fields. There will also be curriculum lab- 
oratories planned to develop units of teaching and 
classroom materials based upon the needs of students’ 
schools and communities. The dates of the workshops 
are as follows: University of Pennsylvania, June 
30-August 9; the University of Wisconsin, June 30- 
August 22; Southern Methodist University (Dallas, 
Tex.), July 14-August 8; and the University of Con- 
necticut, August 4-22. 

The University of Pennsylvania’s “parent” work- 
shop will award scholarships on a national basis and 
will be under the direction of E. Dunean Grizzell, dean 
of the School of Edueation. 
George C. Galphin, chairman, department of psychol- 
ogy and education, Drexel Institute of Technology 
(Philadelphia). 


Education, the University of Wisconsin, will be in 


The co-ordinator will be 


John Guy Fowlkes, dean, School of 


charge of the workshop in this institution that will 
award regional scholarships. Applications may be ad- 
dressed to Russell Hosler, chairman of the workshop 
In Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, which will also award regional scholarships, 


committee, in Madison. 


the workshop will be under the direction of C. L. 
Wisseman, director, School of Edueation, with R. C. 
The 


workshop in the University of Connecticut, which is 


Watts, professor of education, as co-ordinator. 


being given for the first time and which will also 
award regional scholarships, will be under the guid- 
ance of P. Roy Brammell, dean, School of Edueation. 
Philo T. 


and Francis EK. Ryan, assistant professor of account- 


Pritzkau, assistant professor of education, 


ing, will be co-directors. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR SOUTHEAST ASIA 
AND THE NEAR EAST 

THE Institute of International Education and the 
Conference Board of Associated Research Councils 
announced today that they have received a grant of 
$300,000 for international scholarships from the Ford 
Foundation. The funds will be used to establish an 
international fellowship program which will make it 
possible for 100 outstanding young leaders and uni- 
versity professors from Southeast Asia and the Near 
East to receive advanced training and to teach in the 
United States during the next academic year. 

The candidates for the fellowships, now being 
selected in Burma, India, Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, Egypt, 


Turkey, and Greece, are being chosen for their leader- 
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ship qualities and for the importance of their fields 
both to the economie and social development of their 
countries and to the development of understanding 
abroad. 

Of the grants 70 are earmarked for young leaders 
between the ages of 25 and 35 and 30 for university 
professors. The institute will be responsible for the 
selection, orientation, and placement of the young 
leaders, and the conference board for the selection and 
placement of the professors. 

The program has been planned in co-operation with 
the Department of State, and the candidates will be 
eligible to apply for international travel grants from 
funds in foreign currencies that are available under 
the Fulbright Program. 

30th the young leaders and the professors will be 
placed in colleges and universities across the United 
States for one year, beginning in September, 1952. 
According to the conference board, the professors will 
be placed either as lecturers or research scholars. 
Both the institute and the conference board hopes to 
place some of the grantees in American universities 
currently carrying on “area studies” on 
Asia and the Near East. 


Southeast 


THE SUPPLY OF ENGINEERS 

THE dangerous gap between the supply of engi- 
neers and the need of their services is becoming wider, 
according to a report made by the Office of Edu- 
cation, FSA, and issued jointly by that office and the 
American Society for Engineering Education. 

Only 28,000 engineering students will graduate in 
1952 to meet the current demand of from 60,000 to 


90,000 engineers. There were 38,000 engineering 


graduates in 1951; consequently the supply of engi- 
neers this year will be 10,000 fewer, a reduction of 


more than 25 per cent. Since many of the 1952 
graduates are either members of ROTC units or are 
subject to the draft, having been granted deferments 
to complete their college courses, defense industry is 
likely to find itself with a deficit of from 40,000 to 
70,000 engineers. 

The graduation of the last large group of veteran 
students has dropped the total engineering enroll- 
ment 8.4 per cent below that of last year. This de- 
crease, however, compares favorably with the decrease 
in male-student population reported by all higher edu- 
cational institutions, which is almost 11 per cent 
smaller than in the fall of 1950. 

A checking of the decline in engineering enrollment 
is indicated by an increase in the number of freshmen 
engineering students of 16.2 per cent over 1950. In- 
dustry will not, however, have a chance to benefit by 
this inerease until four years hence, when it will find 
that it has heavy competition from the armed services, 
since an increasing number of freshmen are joining 
ROTC units. 
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The increasing desire for graduate training in engi- 


neering is reflected by the fact that graduate enroll- 
ment is now 13.1 per cent of all engineering students 
or three times what is was in 1940 (4.6 per cent). 
For the entire college population, the percentage of 
graduate students is estimated at about 10 per cent. 
Almost 28 per cent of all engineering graduate stu- 
dents are taking their training in electrical engineer- 
ing Mechanical engineering accounts for about 17 
per cent, while approximately 13 per cent are en- 
rolled in chemical engineering. 
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The distribution of bachelor’s degrees granted in 
1951 among the four principal undergraduate engi- 
heering curricula was as follows: mechanical engi- 
neering, 9,609; electrical engineering, 8,616; civil, 
6,473; and chemical, 3,614. The number of graduates 
in each of the four curricula was considerably lower 
In mechanical engineering, 
About 30 per cent 
fewer were graduated in electrical engineering, 11.5 


than in the previous year. 
26.4 per cent fewer graduated. 


per cent fewer in civil, and 18.3 per cent fewer in 
chemical. 





Notes ad News 


Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending June 2: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Malcolm A. Love, whose appointment as president, 
the University of Nevada, was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, July 15, 1950, has been named presi- 
dent, San Diego (Calif.) State College, to succeed 
Walter Ray Hepner, whose retirement in September, 
1952, was reported in these columns, December 8, 


1951. 


David Dodds Henry, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Wayne University (Detroit 1), was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, June 2, 1945, has been named 
executive vice-chancellor, New York University, with 
primary responsibility for the educational program. 
The post of executive vice-chancellor replaces that of 
provost, the title of Rufus D. Smith who will retire in 
Clark 
Pollock, dean, Washington Square College, who has 


July following a leave of absence. Thomas 


been serving as acting provost during Dr. Smith’s 
leave, will return to the deanship in September when 
Dr. Henry takes office. 

Jesse R. Long, assistant to the president of the Uni- 
versity of Toledo (Ohio), has been given the title of 
administrative assistant, and Loring Thompson has 
been named associate professor of industrial engi- 
neering and successor to Mr. Long. 


George Neff Stevens, whose appointment as dean, 
School of Law, the University of Buffalo, was re- 
ported in ScHoot anp Society, July 21, 1951, has 
been named dean, School of Law, the University of 
Washington (Seattle 5), to sueceed Judson F. Falknor 
who resigned in 1951 to aecept a post in the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley 4). Alfred E. Harsch, 
professor of law, has been serving as acting dean. 
Howard A. Coombs, professor of geology, has been 
named executive officer of the department to succeed 
George E. Goodspeed who will be retired from ad- 
ministrative duties in September, but will retain ‘his 


professorship. The following are among members 
of the staff retiring at the close of the academic year: 
Harvey Bruce Densmore, professor of Greek (after 
45 years of service); Edgar Allan Loew, dean emeri- 
tus, College of Engineering (43 years) ; Dudley David 
Griffith, professor of English (25 years); Edward A. 
Taylor, professor of (23 years); Felice 
Ankele, assistant professor of Germanic languages and 
literature (25 years); Amy Violet Hall, professor of 
humanistie-social studies in engineering (28 years) ; 


English 


and Ernst Levy, professor of history, law, and politi- 


cal science (15 years). 


Theodore M. Moore and Nathan G. Meyer have 
been appointed to administrative posts in State Teach- 
ers College (East Stroudsburg, Pa.). Dr. Moore, in- 
structor in English, will sueceed Charles J. Naegle, 
dean of instruction, who will retire at the close of the 
academic year after 32 years of service; Dr. Meyer, 
head of the department of education, will sueceed 
Thomas J. Breitwieser, director of teacher training 
and placement, retiring after 26 years of service. 
Francis B. MeGarry, instructor in edueation, will 
sueceed Dr. Meyer. 


Gretchen Estabrook Tonks, headmistress, St. Mary's 
Hall (San Antonio, Tex.), has been appointed as- 
sistant dean, Pembroke College, Brown University 
(Providence, R. I.), to sueceed Miriam E. Waltemyer 
who has resigned to resume graduate study in Co- 
lumbia University where she will be head of Johnson 
Hall. 


sociate professorship of Biblical literature, the Rever- 


Promotions, effective July 1, are: to an as- 


end William J. Robbins, and to assistant professor- 
ships, Richard C. Taylor (philosophy) and Sheldon 
L. Levy (applied mathematies). 

Elvira Prondecki, a counselor in Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina (Greensboro), has 
been named director of the new student union build- 
ing, Elliott Hall, that will be opened in the fall. 
Janice Atwood has been appointed assistant director. 


Dan Hanna, director of the public-school band in 
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Andulasia (Ala.), has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of school-musie education, assistant director 
of the university bands, and assistant in the office of 
admissions, DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.). 


Basil Rauch, professor of history, Barnard College, 
Columbia University, has been named chairman of a 
permanent committee that will be in charge of a new 
program to be initiated in the fall under a grant of 
$75,000 by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The funds will be available at the rate of $15,000 a 
year for five years, beginning July 1. The program, 
a new plan in the teaching of American civilization, 
will adopt features of similar programs in other in- 
stitutions studied by Dr. Rauch under a grant by the 
Social Science Research Council and will develop 
some original methods. John A. Kouwenhoven, pro- 
fessor of English, and Gertrude V. Rich, associate 
professor of philosophy, are also members of the 


committee, 


Dudley Ashton, associate professor of physical edu- 
cation for women, the State University of Iowa, has 
been appointed head of the department of physical 
education for women, the University of Nebraska. 

Charles E. Odegaard, whose appointment as dean, 
College of Literature, Science and the Arts, University 
of Michigan, was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
May 17, has been given an additional appointment 
as professor of history. Other appointments include: 
Marstan Bates, professor of zoology; Jean A. Dieu- 
donne, visiting professor of mathematics; Richard L. 
Weaver, associate professor of conservation; and 
Darwin L. Wood, assistant professor of physics. 


Taylor Starck and Charles Cortez Abbott have been 
appointed to named professorships in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Dr. Starck, chairman of the department of 
Germanic languages and literatures, has been named 
Kuno Francke Professor of German Art and Culture; 
Dr. Abbott, professor of business economics, has been 
appointed Edmund Cogswell Converse Professor of 
Banking and Finance. Thomas Joseph Cicchino, in- 
has ap- 

John Lieper 


structor in business administration, been 
pointed to an assistant professorship. 
Freeman, who has been working on a Ford project in 
organizational behavior in Princeton University, has 
been named assistant professor of education and re- 


search associate in the Center for Field Studies. 


Gordon G. Singleton, since 1937 president, Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College (Belton, Tex.), has resigned 
to accept a professorship of education in Baylor Uni- 
versity (Waco, Tex.), September 1. 

Grace E, White, professor of social work and chair- 
man of the curriculum committee, New York School 
of Social Work, Columbia University, has been ap- 
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pointed to the new post of professor of medical social 
work, State University of New York College of Medi- 
cine (Syracuse), and will be responsible for develop- 
ing a teaching program for medical students to under- 
stand better the social and environmental factors af- 
feeting health and diseases. 

Four members of the faculty of Columbia University 
and five of the staff of the Free University (Berlin, 
Germany) are exchanging professorships. Franz L. 
Neumann, professor of government; Paul R. Hays, 
protessor of law; Ernest Dale, assistant professor of 
industrial relations; and Karl H. Menges, associate 
professor of Slavie and Altaic languages, have gone 
to Berlin to teach during the summer session. Pro- 
fessors from the Free University who will teach in 
Columbia University during the winter and spring 
sessions are: Hans Herzfeld (history), Alexander 
Dinghas (mathematics), Richard Scherhag (meteor- 
ology), Wilhelm Wengler (international law), and K. 
W. Becker (comparative law). 

Louis D. Sass, of the library staff of City College 
(New York 30), has been appointed lecturer in 
librarianship, University of California (Berkeley 4), 
and not Louis D. Saas, as reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, May 31. The error in spelling was in the 
release sent to the editors by the university. 

Robert S. Michaelsen, assistant professor of religion, 
the State University of Iowa, will assume new duties 
in September as assistant professor of American 
Christianity, Yale University. 


John E. Howe, assistant professor of law, Creighton 
University (Omaha, Nebr.), has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of law, Saint Louis University, to 
succeed Walter Rafalko, instructor in law, who re- 
signed in July, 1951. 


Henry J. Arnold, president, Hartwick College 
(Oneonta, N. Y.), will retire on July 1, 1953, instead 
of next September as he had originally intended. 


Recent Deaths 

The Reverend Henry A. McGarvey, S.J., retired 
teacher of classics, Fordham University, died, May 25, 
at the age of seventy-one years. In addition to teach- 
ing in Fordham University (1904-09, 1925-34, and 
1940-44), Father McGarvey had also taught in Cani- 
sius College (Buffalo), Boston College, Georgetown 
University, St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia), and 
St. Andrew-on-Hudson Seminary (Poughkeepsie). 

Amado Alonso, Smith Professor of French and 
Spanish Languages, Harvard University, died, May 
26, at the age of fifty-five years. Dr. Alonso had 
served as lecturer in Spanish (1922-23), University 
of Hamburg (Germany); professor (1923-27), Cen- 
tro de Estudios Histéricos (Madrid, Spain); pro- 
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fessor (1927-46), University of Buenos Aires (Ar- In this new and completely revised edition the author has 
: : ’ bf : : “ brought his previous conclusions up to date and has added 
gentina); director (1927-46), Instituto de Filologia a vitally interesting section dealing with the Russian Revo- 
: ee : “ lution during and after World War II. 
(Buenos Aires); and visiting professor of Romance 
languages (1946-47) and professor and Smith Pro- 
fessor (since 1947), Harvard University. 


California Test Bureau: Age and 1.Q. Calculators. Un- 
paged. California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Boule- 
> : 4 sles 28, Calif 952 
Arthur Russell Bauder, professor eméritus of elee- yard, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 1952. 
; ; : ‘ ae . These calculators are designed to determine the ages (in 
trical engineering and physies, University of Alabama, months) of pupils from the date of their birth; the IQ’s 
‘ as igi: ns of pupils; the mental age of pupils when the chronological 
died, May 26, at the age of eighty-six years. Pro- age and IQ are known; and the intelligence grade place- 
. % - Fs a . ment of pupils when the chronological age and IQ are 
fessor Bauder had served as instructor in mathematies known. 


(1897-99), Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.); in- Loat 
. wil at eee, , CLOSE, KATHRYN. ‘*Getting Ready to Retire.’’ 
“ne 2g 99-1¢ srsitv * } 
structor in physics (1899-1900) University of Penn Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 182. Pp. 23. Tlustrated. 


sylvania; professor of physics and engineering and Publie Affairs Pamphlets 22 East 38th Street, New 


dean (1903-06), the John B. Stetson University (De York 16. 1952. 25 eents; quantity rates. 
. 3 . * : This makes the important point that people should plan 
Land, Fla.) ; and professor of physies and electrical ahead for the day they punch the time clock for the last 
a , Ageia 018 _AR time and shows how they can build interests to fill their 
engineering and head of the department (1918-45), later years with happy, constructive activities 


University of Alabama. ° 
The Reverend James L. Brennan, S.J., chairman of HARDING, HAROLD F. (Editor). The Age of Danger: 


creat > Bnol; hag ¥ ‘ Major Speeches on American Problems. Pp. xiv + 561. 
the department of English, College of the Holy Cross Random House, 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


(Worcester, Mass.), died, May 29, at the age of fifty- 1952. $3.25, trade; $2.25, text. 
eight years. Father Brennan had taught classics in 
Brooklyn Preparatory School, Boston College High 
School, and Boston College before joining the staff 


This aims to give students of communication and of public 
affairs good materials and good models. 


: : é : a0 JOHNSON, B. LAMAR. General Education in Action: 

of the College of the Holy Cross in 1932. A Report of the California Study of General Education 

. . in the Junior College. Pp. xxvi+409. American 

Raymond Murdock Burrows, professor of music edu- Council on Edueation, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, died, ington 6, D.C. 1952. $4.00. 

‘ » “aa Earl J. McGrath says, “There is in this report a vast 

May 31, at the age of forty-six years. Dr. Burrows amount of tomorrow-morning values for teachers and ad- 


. sient sie , oe . a aebt ministrators who want to get on with the job of builidng 
had served the college as assistant in music education a better general-education program for all American 


(1928-35), instructor (1935-37), associate (1937-38), youth.” 


associate professor (1942-47 Poas sing SF sa pe shel 
associate professor (1942-47), and professor (since | pvENgoNn, WILLIAM B., AND EDWARD STASH- 
1947); and assistant professor of music education EFF. Teaching through Radio and Television. Pp. 
(1938-42), Columbia University. xiv+560. Illustrated. Rinehart & Company, Ine., 

‘ New York 16. 1952. $4.75. 
John Dewey, professor emeritus of philosophy Co- A revised edition. The twofold purpose of this publica- 
- awe ¥ : wd tion remains the improvement of school broadcasting and 
lumbia University, died, June 2, at the age of ninety- the encouragement of more effective use of educational 
. programs. 
two years. Dr. Dewey had served as instructor and ° 

assistant professor of philosophy (1884-88) and pro- MALM, MARGUERITE, AND OLIS G. JAMISON. 
fessor of philosophy (1889-94), University of Michi- Adolescence. Pp. vii+512. MeGraw-Hill Book Com- 

7 > 5 ‘losophy 229 9 th Univ pany, Inc., New York 36. 1952. $5.00. 
gan; professor of philosophy (1888-89), the Univer- This is designed to help adults in their relationship with 


x > : ee ae i ~ *).. the adolescent, to understand what he or she needs to live 
sity of Minnesota; head of the department of phil wholesomely and happily, and to show how these needs 


osophy and education (1894-1904) and director may be met. 


902-0 Ge \ducati » Universi 
(1902 04), School of Educ ition, the University of MEISSNER, VON BORIS. Russland im Umbruch: 
Chicago; and professor of philosophy (1904-30), Der Wandel in der Herrschaftsordnung und zozialen 
Columbia University. Struktur der Sowjetunion. Pp. viii+91. Wilhelm 
Cornides, Verlag fiir Geschichte und Politik, Frank- 
furt am Main, Germany. 1951. DM 10.50. 


RECENT , /; i; ° 
MILLER, LEONARD M. Counseling High-School Stu- 
a 


dents during the Defense Period. Pp. v+34. Gov- 
e ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1952. 
BRINTON, CRANE. The Anatomy of Revolution. Pp. 25 —_ Pe ey ee oe ae es 
+. 904 — . . Tam YT Rs Another pamphlet put out by vision o gher Educa- 
xi+324. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1952. ‘don, Cine pe Siecation, WHA, Sa conteastinn’ anes “ee 
$5.00. dents and the Armed Forces.” 
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THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities im 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 








ANATIONALSERVICE RELIABLE and 
en: piem PERSONAL 


pyre -oate SERVICE 


yc > Mem @ to Colleges and Universities of 
and COLLEGE the Nation and their Personnel. 
Originated and continued by 
BUREAU . three generations of the Albert 
family. 
v MEMBER NA TA 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 





Retirement Plans Life Insurance 


CTIAA J 


ask about 
WHOLESALE LIFE INSURANCE 


This plan provides valuable protection at 
a remarkably low cost without medical ex- 
amination. Staff members of higher educa- 
tional institutions can participate on a group 
basis (at least 25 persons). 


You will find that Wholesale Life Insurance 
and our already popular Collective Life In- 
surance provide effective supplements to 
Social Security coverage. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
A nonprofit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 





























COLLEGE TEXTS 


HOW TO CONDUCT 
A CITIZENS SCHOOL SURVEY 


by Merle R. Sumption, University of Illinois 


e A how-to-do-it book that deals with organiz- 

ing a committee . . . taking a child census 

. analyzing financial ability of school dis- 

trict... housing . . . planning the educa- 
tional program, etc. 


e Invaluable for practicing and _in-training 
teachers who will be working with citizen 
groups in large or small school districts. 


192 pp. 554” x 836” Pub. March 1952 


Tnenlic Male 


THE AMERICAN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Edited by Paul B. Jacobson, Dean, School of 


Education, University of Oregon 

e The two most outstanding features of this 
book are its discussion of the developmental 
tasks of adolescence and its analysis of the 
social factors behind the growth of high 
schools. Written by a group of distinguished 
educators, this text shows your student his 
opportunities for helping his pupils extend 


and develop democracy. 


512 pages 5°” x 834” Published May 1952 


Send for Your Copies Today 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 70 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N.Y. 











